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Richard Dumbrill tunes in tothe ancient instruments played at the court of the great 


—_— 
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‘I, Ashurbanipal, the great king, the 
mighty king, king of the universe, 
king of Assyria, king of the four 
quarters of the world; I am the son 
of Esarhaddon who was the king of 
Assyria, viceroy of Babylon, king of 
Sumer and Akkad; I am the grand- 
son of Sennacherib, who was king 
of the universe, king of Assyria.’ 


This text was inscribed on a seal, 
an impression of which was found 
in the vicinity of Ashurbanipal’s 
palace near Mosul, in modern- 
day Iraq. Born around 680 BC, 
Ashurbanipal died around 630. He 
was the Asnapper, or Osnappar, of 
the Old Testament, known from 


and mighty king Ashurbanipal 


1. Neo-Assyrian 

relief depicting 
Ashurbanipal’s garden 
party in celebration 

of victory at the Battle 
of the River Ulai, or 

of Til-Tuba, showing 
the head of defeated 
Elamite king, Teumann 
hanging in a tree 

(top left of the slab). 
From Room S in the 
Northern Palace of 
Ashurbanipal, Nineveh, 
circa 645 BC. 

BM 124920. 
Photograph by 
Margaux Bousquet. 


both Biblical and historical sources 
— a rare occurrence — as it is always 
arduous to reconciliate the names of 
monarchs in both narratives. 

His martial feats are well doc- 
umented. We know this from 
accounts written in cuneiform clay 
tablets that, for the most part, were 
kept in the king’s remarkable library 
of well over 30,000 texts. There 
were also documents, relating to 
his exploits, found in other distant 
locations stating that he alsoruled 
over Egypt, Media, Persia, Aramea, 
Phoenicia, Samaria, Judah, Asia 
Minor, northern Arabia and Urartu. 

Around 652 BC, Ashurbanipal 
launched a ferocious assault on 
Elam, although his ally, for reasons 
which are not quite known. It is 
possible that he wanted to secure all 
taxation income from the trading 
routes with Iran, rather than share 
it with the Elamites. 

This legendary campaign, know 
as the Battle of the River Ulai or of 
Til-Tuba, was depicted on coloured 
stone slabs which later adorned 
Ashurbanipal’s palace at Niniveh, 
in courtyards, in corridors and in 
Royal rooms. The bas-reliefs display 
blood-curdling scenes of torture 
with impaled Elamites, the narrative 


ending with King Teumann and his 
son beheaded. Later the king’s head 
is seen hanging from a tree in a gar- 
den where Ashurbanipal and _ his 
Lady celebrate their victory, eating 
and drinking to the sound of the 
harp and of the drum. (1) 

It appears that the mighty king 
appreciated music and to prove 
it he requested the sculpting of a 
unique slab on which paraded cap- 
tive Elamite muscians. (6) There 
are seven men playing vertical 
harps. Yet, amazingly, out of hun- 
dreds of thousands of tablets, none 
of them has produced a name for 
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that instrument. However, the word 
sammu might be a good candidate. 
(5) There is one musician playing a 
horizontal string instrument, per- 
haps a hybrid harp/drum type for 
which we have no name. Another 
plays double pipes. We cannot 
be sure of what was the Assyrian 
name for them. It could have been 
the arkdtu, the malilu, the tsinnatu 
or the embubu. | would guess that 
it was the embubu that was repre- 
sented, but this is only an assump- 
tion. At about the same period, the 
Greeks called them aulos. 

There is also a drummer, his 
instrument may have been the uppu. 
Following the men are six women 
singing and clapping their hands, 
one, possibly two of them twitter- 
ing to generate some kind of ulula- 
tion, possibly related to the Arabian 
yuyu, a word stemming form the 
Akkadian alala, which is an excla- 
mation of joy. 

The term was also used to 
describe the refrain of a joyous 
song. The interjection might have 
survived in modern-day Arabic as 
yalla and possibly in Spanish as ole. 
The English verb ‘to ululate’ might 
also be related. Also shown are nine 
children walking along with the 
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2. Detail from a 
Neo-Assyrian relief 
showing Ashurbanipal 
(680-630 BC) during 

a lion hunt. British 
Museum (public 
domain photograph). 


3. and 4. Impression 
from Elamite seal, left, 
and the seal itself, 
mid second to early 
first millennium BC. 
This harp is probably 
the ancestor of the 
later Elamite harps 
described above. It 
is very distinctive 
from all other types 
of the period. British 
Museum, BM89359. 
Photograph by 
Richard Dumbrill. 


women, also clapping their hands 
and perhaps singing responsorially. 

They amount to a total of 25 
musicians. This constitutes the larg- 
est musical ensemble known in the 
history of music in the Ancient 
World. However, it is impossible 
to say if this group actually made 
music together, as an orchestra, or 
if they were represented perform- 
ing their art only to imply that they 
were musicians who might have 
been in employment, in groups, or 
separately, and probably for differ- 
ent reasons. 

Women and children would have 
been restricted to the harem, others 
might have been destined to public 
entertainment, or to official playing 
at the Royal Court, or were engaged 
for military parades. 

The best of the men would have 
been appointed as temple musi- 
cians where only big drums, such 
as the /ilissu, a kettle-drum, the 
only instrument for which we are 
certain of what it looked like, as 
a cuneiform text of the Seleucid 
period includes a drawing of it. 
There would also have been a giant 
alu, a huge frame-drum for which 
five bull hides were needed as well 
as a bronze frame weighing around 


200 kilos. The temple would have 
required lyres, possibly known as 
Assyrian kinnaru and _sistrums, 
Assyrian manzu, the only instru- 
ments allowed in a sacred place. 
The Royal Archives of the Palace 
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of Mari on the Euphrates, under 
the last Amorite Dynasties of kings 
Zimrilim and Yasmah Addu, (1787- 
1762 BC) have revealed that musi- 
cians were also used as commodities 
and sent as gifts to other courts of 
the kingdom and beyond, to appease 
or reward monarchs, ambassadors, 
functionaries, and others. Having 
musicians around was showing off 
wealth, power, authority and this 
is certainly what Ashurbanipal had 
in mind especially in the light of his 
predisposition for self-laudatory 
praise, mostly justified. 

The Elamite harps superbly 
carved on this unique bas relief 
were soon adopted in Assyria and 
their usage fast spread to Greece, 
later to Rome, but they also were 
know later in the Ottoman Empire, 
to Iran and even spread to China 
and to Japan and eventually made 
their way to South America. The 
first instance of this splendid instru- 
ment is found on an Elamite cylin- 
der seal. (3 and 4) 

The Elamite harps seen on the 
slab of the famous Battle of Til-Tuba 
have very striking features. Two 
years ago, I entrusted some research 
on these magnificent instruments 
to one of my students, Margaux 
Bousquet, who is concluding her 
thesis at the Sorbonne University in 
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Paris, on Elamite archaeomusicol- 
ogy. We worked principally on the 
fifth harp which is depicted (5) as 
it is the instrument which has the 
most interesting charateristics. 

Firstly, the number of strings was 
intriguing as it implied that the 
infrastructure of the instrument had 
to be designed specifically to with- 
stand a great amount of tension 
from an estimated 24 strings. The 
tension would have been about 80 
to 100 kilogrammes. This was cal- 
culated from the type of string that 
would have been used at that time. 

We decided that it would have 
been sheep gut that was used. The 
gut was twisted fresh from the 
butcher’s and allowed to dry for a 
few hours. The sound-box of the 
harp would have been built like a 
classic wooden boat with wooden 
ribs. Our reconstruction followed 
this idea in respect of our knowl- 
edge of materials used during the 
first millennium. 

Bone and hide glue was used, 
exclusively. Once the structure was 
dry, a cloth of cotton was glued 
onto the outer surface which was 
then painted with a mixture of 
egg yolk and iron oxide, an early 
form of tempera. Hot bitumen was 
poured inside the sound-box to fill 
in all the gaps. The usage of this 


5. Detail from 6 
showing an Elamite 
harpist, the fifth 
from the left in 
frieze. Photograph by 
Margaux Bousquet. 


6. Neo-Assyrian frezie 
showing captive 
Elamite musicians., 
circa 660- 650BC. 

This was excavated 
from the South West 
Palace, Room XXXIll 
(BB), panels 4 to 6. 
British Museum, BM 
124802. Photograph by 
Margaux Bousquet. 


very versatile material had been 
known from the Sumerian period in 
the third millennium BC. Bitumen 
was used as glue, as filler, and even 
seals and some jewellery were made 
from it. It has properties very simi- 
lar to early 20th-century Bakelite as 
it gets very hard when dry. 

The soundboard was made from 
the raw hide of a goat as it seemed 
to be of the most appropriate size 
for the instrument and also for 
the reason that goat hide is very 
tough. The yoke of the harp was 
made from a branch of maple, an 
essence that was well recognised in 
the ancient world for its qualities of 
strength and its fine grain. 

The yoke on the relief shows that 
metal pins were inserted into it for 
securing the tuning of the strings. 
Maple is one of the most appropri- 
ate woods for that purpose, as all 
instrument makers know. The tun- 
ing pins might have been made of 
bronze, but iron would have been 
the chosen metal for its greater 
resistance to torsion. The tuning 
part of the pin would have been 
flattened on an anvil allowing for 
a tuning tool to rotate them, as it 
is done on modern instruments. 
Our reconstruction proved that this 
would have been the ideal and the 
most likely method for that period. 

A closer examination of the fifth 
harp in (6) shows two intriguing 
features. Firstly, there is a notch 
on the sound-box at about half 
way down and secondly, the strings 
have different angles from the bass 
to the notch and after the notch. 
For sometime it was thought that 
this difference was an error from 
the sculptor. However, our recon- 
struction shows that this Elamite 
instrument consisted of two sepa- 
rate harps, one standing above the 
other, although hosted in the same 
infrastructure. The notch, which 
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separates the two instruments, and 
the two varying string plans explain 
its construction. Our replication of 
the instrument has shown that each 
harp has its own acoustic character- 
istics. To our knowledge, this is the 
only instance of such an instrument 
in the world history of music. 

Now that the replication of the 
harp was completed, a very impor- 
tant matter needed to be addressed: 
How was it tuned? 

A few year ago, I published an 
extremely interesting cuneiform tab- 
let hosted at the University Museum 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, cata- 
logued as CBS1766. It turned out to 
bea first millennium text with a hep- 
tagramme providing with instruc- 
tions to tune string instruments in 
a manner which is still used today, 
that is by the method of alternation 
of fifths and fourths, and that the 
scale produced, althougth not in the 
modern equal temperament, would 
not sound out of tune for most of 
our modern ears. 

To conclude, I would argue that 
from the reign of Ashurbanipal 
up until the 16th century of the 
Christian Era, a period of about 
2000 years, music has not changed 
much. The melodies that charmed 
the guests at Ashurbanipal’s orgies 
would probably also have thrilled 
those at Henry VIII’s romps. 

The sound of the instrument 
is exquisite and can compare to 
the best available from a mod- 
ern luthier. It is therefore possible 
to establish that instrument mak- 
ing had reached the highest stan- 
dards during the first millenmnium 
BC. This is one of Ashurbanipal’s 
lesser known contributions but one 
for which he should be recognised. 
He contributed to a considerable 
exchange of ideas, materials, techni- 
cal innovations, fashion, and many 
other originalities coming from all 
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7. Tablet CBS 1766 
explains the tuning by 
alternating fifths and 
fourth. Photograph 
courtesy of the 
University Museum 

of the University 

of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


8. Jonathan Tubb 
(left), Keeper of the 
Near East Department 
of the British 
Museum, and Richard 
Dumbrill, Director 

of International 
Conference of 

Near Eastern 
Archaeomusicology 
(ICONEA), Institute 

of Musical Research, 
University of London, 
examine a replica of 
the 8th-century BC 
Elamite harp made by 
Richard Dumbrill and 
Margaux Bousquet. 
Photograph: Bruno de 
Florence 
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four corners of his vast empire. 

He is mentioned only once in the 
Scriptures (Ezra 4:10) in connection 
with the letter sent to Artaxerxes 
by the foreign population settled in 
Judah, in protest against the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem and of the Temple. 
Many scholars believe the king 
referred to was Ashurbanipal. ‘And 
the rest of the nations whom the 
great and noble Asnappar brought 
over, and set in the cities of Samaria, 
and the rest that are on this side of 
the river, and at such a time’. 

The oldest surviving royal library 
in the world is that of Ashurbanipal. 
British Museum archaeologists 


discovered more than 30,000 
cuneiform tablets and fragments 
at his capital, Nineveh (modern 
Kuyunjik). Alongside _ historical 
inscriptions, letters, administrative 
and legal texts, were found thou- 
sands of divinatory, magical, medi- 
cal, literary, and lexical texts. This 
treasure-house of learning has been 
of unparalleled importance to the 
modern study of the ancient Near 
East ever since the first fragments 
were excavated in the 1850s. 
Amongst the earliest depictions of 
large scale battles, the panel sculp- 
ture, Battle of Til-Tuba, by an anon- 
ymous artist, shows a chaotic and 
shocking scene with two oppos- 
ing armies, the Assyrians and the 
Elamites fighting at the River Ulai. 
This sculpture includes representa- 
tions of the Assyrian and Elamite 
weapons, the chaos on the battle- 
field, and the power of the Assyrian 
army. In it, the decapitated head of 
the Elamite king appears several 
times, most likely as a sign of power. 
It was then shown in another relief, 
hung in a tree as a celebratory tro- 
phy and a gory party decoration. 


For further information about the 
International Conference of Near 
Eastern Archaeomusicology visit 
www.iconea.org 


